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V.— CHAUCER'S GRISELDA AND HOMER'S ARETE. 

Griselda's virtues and charms, manifest to all the world after 
her marriage to Walter, are extolled by Chaucer at some length. 
She seemed born of noble lineage (Clerk's Tale 393-9), rather 
than of Janicula (400-6) ; every one loved her (407-413) ; not 
only in Saluzzo, but throughout the country, did her fame 
extend (414-420), so that the people admired Walter's prudence 
in making such a choice (421-7). 

So far Chaucer follows Petrarch, who in turn follows Boc- 
caccio, the latter adding that Walter considered himself the 
happiest man alive. But then Chaucer goes on to a new 
article of praise (428-441 ) : 

Nat only this Grisildis thurgh hir wit 
Coude al the feet of wyfly hoomlinesse, 
But eek, whan that the cas requyred it, 
The commune profit coude she redresse. 
Ther nas discord, rancour, ne hevinesse 
In al that lond, that she ne coude apese, 
And wysly bringe hem alle in reste and ese. 

Though that hir housbonde absent were anoon, 

If gentil men, or othere of hir contree, 

Were wrothe, she wolde bringen hem atoon ; 

So wyse and rype wordes hadde she, 

And jugements of so greet equitee, 

That she from heven sent was, as men wende, 

Peple to save, and every wrong tamende. 

Here, again, Chaucer is following Petrarch, whose account 1 
may be thus rendered : 

Nor was she skilful merely in the occupations of a housewife, 
but, whenever occasion demanded, she acted in a public capacity 
in the absence of her husband, putting an end to civil strife, and 
allaying the dissensions of the nobility; her well-considered 

*Neque vero sollers sponsa muliebria tantum ac (Opera, 1581, lueec) 
domestica, sed, ubi res posceret, publica etiam obibat officia viro absente 
(ed. 1472 : viro etiam abeunte; ed. Veesenmeyer, Fiske Library of 
Cornell University: publica officia etiam obibat viro abeunte), lites 
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utterances being conceived with such ripeness and fairness of 
judgment that every one declared her to have been sent down 
from heaven for the salvation of the commonwealth. 

This passage is manifestly important for the characterization 
of Griselda, since it shows that she was neither a timid serf, 
cowering in the presence of a superior order, nor a fanatic 
incapable of sober sense, nor yet a creature whose will had been 
enfeebled by overmuch meditation upon an ideal of saintly 
passivity. Rather does it impart to her a solidity and relief 
without which she might seem relatively bloodless and attenu- 
ated. By this touch she takes on a certain likeness to Antigone 
and Penelope, women of principle and decision — not masculine, 
but fit consorts for men of power and rank, suited to be mothers 
of a noble breed. 

The Hellenic ideal of womanly competence and equality to 
every occasion is well illustrated by Arete, queen of the 
Phaeacians. Though she is swiftly and silently obedient to her 
husband's requests (8. 423-444), it is by her wisdom that he is 
ruled. Nausicaa tells Odysseus that, when he has found the 
palace of Alcinous, he is to enter and find Arete at her spinning, 
and Alcinous at his wine. Then (Od. 6. 310-5, tr. Cotterill) : 

Him pass hastily by, but my mother approach, and entreat her, 
Clasping her knees with thy hands ; and the joyous day of returning 
Soon shalt thou see — yea, though far distant lieth thy country. 
Shouldst thou be able to gain of my mother her heart and her favor, 
Then good hope will be thine to revisit thy friends, and in safety 
Win to thy well-built home once more, and the land of thy fathers. 

Almost identical is the counsel of Pallas Athene, in the form 
of a Phaeacian maiden (Od. 7. 75-7) : 

Shouldst thou be able to gain of the lady her heart and her favor, 

Then good hope will be thine to revisit thy friends, and in safety 

Win to thy high-roofed home once more, and the land of thy fathers. 

Odysseus obeys, and to Arete he thus appeals (Od. 7. 151-2) : 

Nay, but vouchsafe me an escort, and aid my return to my homeland 
Soon, for afar from my friends long years have I suffered affliction. 

patriae nobiliumque discordias dirimens atque componens tarn gravibus 
responsis tantaque maturitate et judicii aequitate ut omnes ad salutem 
publicam demissam ccelo feminam praedicarent. 
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Arete makes no immediate answer, but later addresses him 
(Od. 7. 233-9) : 

White-armed Arete then began, and breaking the silence 

Spake, for she wondering saw and remembered the mantle and doublet, 

Beautiful garments whereat she had worked, both she and her maidens. 

Opening therefore her lips, these swift-winged words she addressed him : 

' First, stranger, I ask — yea, even myself will demand it — 

Who art thou? Whence art thou come? Who gave thee the raiment 

thou wearest? 
Didst thou not say that thou earnest a wanderer over the ocean? ' 

To which Odysseus then replies at some length (Od. 7. 
241-297). 

The next day, after Odysseus had paused in his tale, Arete 
addresses her subjects, and proposes that they shall bestow gifts 
upon the stranger (Od. 11. 336-341), her suggestion being cor- 
dially seconded by Alcinous. 

It is Athene who, speaking of Alcinous and Arete, describes 
her in this memorable passage (Od. 7. 67-74), of which the 
italicized part bears a likeness, it will be seen, to certain sentences 
quoted above from Chaucer and Petrarch : 

Her hath he honored as surely on earth no other is honored, 

None of the wives who in these our days keep house for their husbands. 

Heartily thus was she ever respected, and still is respected, 

Both by the Ruler himself and by all of her children beloved, 

Ay, and the people ; for all as a goddess regard her, and greet her 

Ever with reverent words when she walketh abroad in the city. 

Yea, and truly she lacks not at all of a good understanding: 

Those she befriends, nay, even the men, their quarrels she endeth. 

There is not only a likeness here, but it seems practically 
certain that Petrarch borrowed the trait from Homer, as 
Chaucer, in turn, borrowed it from Petrarch. Petrarch had 
been interested in Homer for several years. A Latin translation 
had been made for him, and the first instalment of the Odyssey 
reached him about the end of 1365, the rest following in I367. 1 
Portions of the Odyssey only a few lines later (Od. 7. 88 ff., 
1 00-101) than those last quoted are referred to in Petrarch's 

1 Nolhac, Petrarque et l'Humanisme, 2d ed., 2. 164-5. Petrarch's copy 
of the Iliad was being illuminated while he was in Pavia on the occasion 
of the wedding of Lionel and Violante (see my monograph, The Last 
Months of Chaucer's Earliest Patron, pp. 74 ff.) ; cf . Nolhac 2. 166 ; 
1. 118. 
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treatise, De Avaritia Vitanda, 1 and the account of the Phaeacian 
feast (Od. 7. 136 ft".) is touched upon in his poem of Africa 
(3- 375-6) : 

Talis apud mensas (nisi testem spernis Homerum) 
Cena fit Alcinoi ; sedet illic blandus Ulysses. 

Having finished a marginal commentary upon the Iliad, death 
overtook him while he was still engaged upon a similar com- 
ment on the Odyssey, the point actually reached being Od. 2.242. 

Here, then, the spirit of mediaevalism, in one of its most con- 
summate creations, borrows a stroke from the earliest Grecian 
antiquity, and heightens the portrait of Janicula's daughter, 
a ' povre creature ', sprung from a peasant ' which that was 
holden povrest of hem all ', by a trait belonging to Arete, queen 
of the lordly Phaeacians, and great-grand-daughter of Poseidon, 
the Earth-shaker. 

Chaucer is usually credited with only three allusions to Homer 
(II. 3. 277; 12. 17; 24. 527), all derived from Boethius (Skeat, 
Oxford Chaucer 6. xcviii). 

Albert Stanburrough Cook. 

Yale University. 

1 Cf . Korting, Petrarca's Leben und Werke, p. 476 ; Petrarch, Opera, 
1581, p. 55° ( = Sen. 6. 8 Frac). Other references to the Odyssey will 
be found in Sen. 1. 5; 4. 5; 8. 3; 9. 1 ; 12. 2 (1) ; 15. 3 (14.4), according to 
Nolhac (2. 169, note 2 ; cf . 1. 204. For the subject in general, see Nolhac 
2. 161 ff. 



